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ABSTRACT ' . / ^ 

This paper exaiines the ef f ectireness' of the Project 
HECCA (Hake Erery Child capable of Achiering) lodel for early 
identif icaldon and lainstreaaing of children <«ith potential specific 
learfiing disabilities (SLD) . The HECCA aodel incorporates 
collaboration between the learning disabilities teacher and the 
classrooB teacher within the classrooa using a task. analysis process 
for building sequentially on students* successful accoaplishieats. 
The. basid 'qo-^Jjs of the prograi are to proride a classroo«-based_ 
diagnostic pfoce4ut« for SLD and to develop the best possible ' 
teaching approaches and "stra.tegids. fo;c each child by ccabining the ' 
knowledge and experience of regular and special educators within the 
classrooi ent^ironaent. After ^craening, thirty-sewen kindergarten 
students were identified as children at risk of failing reading by 
the end of second g^ade. These children reaaincd in their respectire 
classrobis with 'other children but received indiridnal attention, • 
inter vejjtion, and diagnosis on daily basis. . Beading and readiness 
scores of this, group at the end of ki-hdergarteh and again at the end 
of first grade were coapared to siailar children in a control grpup. 
Results of- this research indicate that appropriate interrention for 
children "with' potential learning "jobless at the start of 
kinderg^arten will iiprore perfcriance in later grades. Another 
iiplication of the finding was the e'fficaci; of collaboration between 
classrooM teachers and special educators in indiridualixing 
insttuction for children with' potential SLD problcis. (JD) 
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t«a»lng by Succeeding: Teaching Potential- Learning N- ( 
Dlaalxillties Kindergartener? within the Regular Classrodm 
JDDITH DOZIER HACKMAN, Yale Un]^ersity . . 

LOIS BAILEY LEHMAH, ' Educational Research^ Associates 

, & Consultant to Meriden Public Schools 
' JULIA. JOHNSON ROTHENBERG,- Trumbull Public" Schools • . ' • 

The. program described in this papfer. Project MECCA, has developed 
an effective mainstreamed approach for the e^ prevention and remediation 
of potential learning disabilities problems in kindergarten children. 
Children in the regular classroom who recei^^ the MECCA approach are shown 
to score significantly^higher than fchose in a Control group -on measures-of 
reading readiness at the end of kindergarten and again on reading tests, at 
the end of first grade. ' The MECCA model incorporates collal^oration between 
the learning disabilities teacher and the classroom teacher within the • 
classroom usinj a Task Analysis process for building sequentially on student 
successful accomplishments. " 



This paper j^xamines the effectiveness of the Project MECCA ( ^ 
Eve^y Child Capable of Achlevixig) ,ittokef for early identificatioxi ail^ 
^^reantng of children with potential '\specific learning disabilities (SLD). 
MECCA' is based on the principle of bediming at the level at which a i^ild 
achieves succes^s and then proceeding witk him or her seqtientially through 
aore difficult steps to new successes'. Int^j|ral to this program is the.^ 
collaboration of^ the learning disabilities' teaser and £he regular class- 
, room teacher to work with children in' the regular \cl^s room, using a task 

w 

t, ' » V ' 

ianaiysis approach. ^ 

We report the results of comparisons bwtween- poti^tial SLD .l^^nder- 
garteners who received the MECCA program and similar children in a Control 
group. Readiness and reading scores ar^ .compared at the end of kinder- 
gar ten and 'again at the end of first grade. ' ix<^ 

^ The Mecca PArogram * ^ • ' ' . " 

^ Project. MECCA was first funded in 1973 by the Bureau for .the Education- 
ally Handicapped (Title VI, G, P.L. 91-230) to develop a model center |or - 
the early Iprevention and remediation of^children with SLD problems. *Sta;i[^ 
tistical cLta have been collected ftom at^proximately^3d0 kindergatt^ ^rLl- 
drcn over four successive years. During its <%s*Trear, the MECCA Project 4 
conducted a feasibility study that developed atod compared a classroom- ^ , 
based task analysis intervention approach with a mo're traditional referral^ 

♦ approach; the secopd year focussed on^ development and dissemination, of ' • 

, / ^ • * '* 

instructional materials. In .the third year, the project. was introduf^d in ' 
two new replication school systems; one of these, Meriden, Ct^, provided \, 
d«ta for a comparison of the MECCA method with. a Control gtoup/ Results of 
this lECCA-Control comparison formed the basis for HECCA^s national, vali- :^ 
datlon by the USOE, Joint l^issemination Review Panel in March, 1977. ' . 
The "KECCA-Contror coiaparlson is the focus, of the present paper. 



Curriculum and theoretical framework * The MECCA program provides . \ 
dally observatlotiK profiling and Intervention proced^ures within the regular 
classroom for every child in rie^ of these services. All potential SLD 
children are In regulair classes each of approximately 25 children*' The program 
utilizes ^a team composed of a learning xllsabllltles teacher^ classroom tea- 
chert ax^d aide, all pf wh^m together analyze the activities of the kinder-^ 

garten currlcyltim Into their component tasks and then Into the sequential 

/ 

♦ > ' 

steps which the child must accomplish in order to he successful in the 
activity. These analyses allow the classroom teacher and the learning dis- 
abilities teacher to observe Identified high-risk children on a daily basis 
and to develop a detailed 'learning profile of specific strengths and weak- 

<" , ) 

nesses for each child. A^the profile Is developed. It becomes the basis'^ 
of dally diagnosis and intervention for these children. Since the strate- 

gles for remediating SLD ar€', in fact, appropriate for integration with 

^ ' ' ^ ' * \ 

the kindergarten curricjalum, daily intervention can take place within the ^ 

classroom. The task analysis approach trains * classroom 'teachers to instruct^ 

» - * ' 

SLD children effectively within the regular kindergarten with ongoing learning 
disabilities teacher consultation. — Consultation is also provided to the team 
through regular team meetings «with the school principal and speci^ists with-* 
in the school system. AgadLn, basic* goals of ^he program are to pr6vide a 
cLassroomrbased diagnostic procd?!ure ^or specific learning disabilities and 
to develop the best possible* teaching approaches. and strategies for each 
'child by combining the knowledge and expeiSlence. of regular and special edu- 
cators within the classroom environment. (The MECCA, program is described in 
^. more detail in Rothenberg, 1976;) , 

''The theoz'etical framework of this model draws upon the developfl^nt of 
individualized teaching for potentially handicapped children in the least 
restrictive environment. Mon.tessori and* Piaget provided us with a broad thea- 
retlcal perspective. From that base we have extensively used the works of 

;eric - • 

. uBssm u Engelmann, Berelter, and Bateman in the development; of a task analysis pro-* 



cess; Myklebust's and Johnson's efforts in langtiage*^tfEvelopment and remedl-* 
atlon techniques; HaiiB.ll*s efficacy research; Osgood's and Wepna^'s baslp 
ttodel for 'profiling SLD; Rosner's con^rehenslve strategies for SLD; and 
Ulcholas Hobb's analyses of the schoM environment f or ^h^dlcapped children* 

Method J. ,^ , , ' 

Effectiveness of tJtie MECCA approach l|as been evaluated In two stagfes; 
The first stage was a feasibility study that showed '^the MECCA task analysis 
method more effective . than a more traditional referral approach (Lehman & 
Bothenberg, 1974) ♦ The present paper focusses on the second research stage- 
which compares the MECCA task analysis method with a Control group (1) *at 
the beglnpJtag of kindergarten, (2) at the^end of kindergarten, and (3) at 
the end of first grade* ' ' 

Sample Size ^d Selection \ . 

(. 

^ The kindergarten population* In two* target replicar^n schools was screened 

In .the Fall of 1975 'by schoi^l psychploglsts^ using the Jans ky Screening "Index^ 

" ' '! > * — , * ^ 
for potential educational handicaps. ' This screeolng Identified 37 klnder^ar- 

« r • ' » 

teners as children who were at risk qf falling reading by the end of second 
grade. Hie.se 37 SLD kindergarteners remained in '.their respective classrooms 
with, the jother kindergarten- children. * Eight ^classes were taught by four kln- 
dergar.ten teachers previously employed at the two schools. Training and con- 
sultation was provided by two learning dls^llltles .teacher3 also previoxisly 
employed^ at the two schools. Pr-oj^ct staff provided lni5erv;Lce to the system ^* 

persoxmel on a regular; basis. . . ' 

* ' ' * ' ' - * Pi) 

A cbntrolv group of kindergarten children was selected fj^m the remaining 

. '> 

seven schools^ in a two-step sampling procedure. Since'it was not "economically * 
feasible to test 'the total kindergarten ixopul^tion, te^qher judgment served 
«s Ae, jtnitial screea;tng criterion -for identifying' potential high-risk 

Jarfsky ^ls an Iridivtdually . admihjflstered 20-mlnute* .test described 
jmder Mea^ur^s . ' ' * > % ' ■ , . 



/ kindergarteners • Kindergarten teachers were asked to tate all. students on 

m foiir--point sckle according their chances o:^ success in reading. Second,^ 

school psychologists randomly administered the Jansky to children rated . 

' <^ . . . i ' . . ^ 

, •'little chance of success" and "doubtful" by teachers until a target number 

of 'control children had been Identified from each school* T]he target number , 

of control children was determined for each school based on 1975 proportions 

of d^econd grade children scoring one year dr-aore below gi^de level in read- 

» #» • 

ing. Out of the Initially tested ^roup of approximately 50, 3S kindergarteners 
scored within the established "high-risk" range oh the Jansky Age, sex, 
pretest Jansky scores and pr^test-to-posttest correlations were variables , 
examined for comparability b'etween-the two* groups, ijembers of the control 
/ group Remained, in their respective classes ^d.wetta Jtaught by thirteen kin- 
- dergarten teachers in the seven schools. • 
Evaluation Design and Analyses ^ , ' ' ' 

The' MECCA task analysis and Control groups were compared for reading ^ 
readiness skills at the end of kindergarten and again at the end of first 
grade. Two kinds of analyses were used:^ (1) preklndergarten similarity 
was assessed by t-test (Jansky pretest) and (2) analyses of covarlance were* 
computed with age^ sex, and pretest Jansky scores as cqyarlates and with 
postr kindergarten Jansky and Metropolitan- heading Readiness Tests^ scores 
and, post-first-grade Gates-MacGlnltle Reading Test scores as "dependent 

^ * 'ST ^ * ' * 

mensures. - . * * ' ' 

^ In. the analyses ef covarlance, there were no Interactions between co- 
^ varlates and treatment; Analyses of covarlance were apprpprlate because . \ 

^ the boy/girl ratio was significantly different (K.Ol^ between the two groups' ' 

' • « > * 

with a proportionately greater number of boy6 in the Gontrol-^ group. In 

* addition, the average age of the Contrpl^oup was Ijwer (P^19) than the 

> . ' ' • ' " • 

average age of tU? MECCA group. . Pretest Jansky scores were' coii?>arabl^ (P .10) 

^ for both 'the MECCA and Contfo,! groups. ■ ' V ' ' " 



Measures 

I The Jans^ Predictive Screening Index was used to identify potential SLD 

children at the begihnlng of* the kindergarten year (pretest Jansky) and was 

then readminlstered as one measurje of reading readiness in the Spring (post- 

^test Jansky ) ♦ 'The Jansky consists of five predicting tests chosen 'for their 

predictive efficacy as es'tabllshed In' previous research: letter naming, 

pictt^re' naming, word matcjxing (Gates Reading- Readiiless subtest) , copying of 

the Binder Gestaltea, and sentence repetition^ (jBlnet Sentence Memory). Areas 

of development measured Include perceptual organization, linguistic competence 

' \ * '* « . • * 

inbbtmlts receptive and expressive aspects, and readiness to cope with 

printed \symbols* The rationale and val;{.datlon study for this Instrtimenr is 

describefl in Preventing Reading Failure (Jansky, J. J. , & deHirsch, K. N^Y. : 

Harper & kow, 1972) and Predicting Reading Failure- (deHirsch^ K. , Jansky, 

J* J.\ & Langford, W. S. N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1966)'. *1^est administration and 

scoring procedures were standardized and the same ^school psychologists admin** 

Istered both the- pret.e^ and posttest. Significantly high correJ.atlons were 

found between 1:he pretest Jansky and the^ posttest Jansky . These high cprre- 

^> I . ' . . ' ^ " ^ ^ ' ' - 

lations suggest that the test measured potential reading competencies with 

' ' 1 ' 

sufficient reliability. 

i ' - 

The Metropolitan Readiness ^stg (MRT) , 1965 Revision, designed to be 
given at the end of kindergarten or at the beginning of first grade, were 
used as a second measure of reading readiness. These tests were selected 
1)ecause they are gflven routinely in the Spring on a systemwlde basis. The 
URT consists qf six tests: Word Meaninig, Listening, Matching, Alphabet, 
Nuinbers, and Copying. * ^ > * ' • 

The Gattes4lacGinltle Reading Test (1965), Primary A, is given to first 
\ graders each Spxkng by the Merlden system to assess reading progress^. Two ^ • 
subtests^ of th6 ^ates-MacGlnltle were used to assess' students' achievement 



ixk Vocabula|;y and \ Comprehension* 



/ V 



Results ' 

The MECCA and Control groups were conpared at the'beglnning and end* of 
kindergarten, and again at the end of .first gjrade. Results of the analyses 
«re presented in Table 1, Average scores for the MECCA and Control, groups 
are givcJn for four measures; ^Jansky .pretest, Jansky po^ttest, ' Metropolitan 
posttest, and Gates -MacGini t ie posttest. The table also reports the results 



9 



of the t-test and the analyses of covariaup.e: 

(1). The two groups^ were not significantly different at the 
beginning on the Jansky > 

> 

.(2) 'Analyses of covariance computed at the end of kindergarten 
with pretest Jansky , sex, and age as covariates, 'show that 
' the MECCA students score significantly higher on the post- 
test Jansky (P<-01) and on the Metropolitan Reading Readi- 
ness Tests (K.OOl)^ 

(3) i^t the end of first grade, analyses oj^ covariance using 
the same covariates show chat the MECCA children scored 
significantly higher on the Comprehension (K.Ol) and 
Vocabulary (P<,01) subtests of the ^ates-MacGinitie * 
Reading Test > 



Table 1 . , ' 

p Comparing the MECCA and Control Groups 

Before Kindergart eh. After Kindergarten, and 
J^ter First Grade: Means and Test Results 

MECCA Task Analysis . Control Significance 

' Mean S>D, Mean S>D> . N Test Level 

7 \ : t^valLLB' — 

Jansky (P re-Kindergarten) 27.1 ^ 5.4. 37 26.0 6.0- • 33 . .SS ' n.s. ' 

' ' ' - ^ ' . F^'values 

Jansky (Post-Kindergarten) 53.3 9.8 * 37 , 46.6 9.9 * 33 9.61 .01 

Metropolitan (Post-Kindergarteh).*60.5 7.'8 37 52^2 9.4 33 12.94 .001 \ , 



Gates (Post-First Grade) 
Comprehension Subtest 49.7 8.2 25 42.4 5.8 23 8.38 .01 

Vocabulary Subtest • , \ 50.8 8.3 25 - 42.8 7.6 23 9.27 ..01 

. - , — • ° • • , ■ : 

Atsthe end of first ^r^de, 25 MECCA and 23 Control students were still attending 
the Meriden schools.- The pre- and post-kindergarten scores af these ^ students are 
similar to ^hose reported ' in the table for the original 37 MECCA and Control students. 
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Table 2 gives the percentiles of the ' Metrdpolitan and * Gates-MacT?initie 
means for the MECCA and Control groups * . . } 

• " Table 2 ... * 

Comparing the MECCA and Control Groups 
. After Kindergarten and After First Grade: 
/' , Percentiles of the Test Means 

MECCA Task Analysis Control 
Percentile* N Percentile N V 

^Metropolitan (Post-Kindergarten) 632ile 37 AAZile 33 

L ' * • ' 

♦Gates (Post-First Grade) 

Comprehension Subtest 492ile 25 22Zlle 23 

Vocabulary Subtest 53me 25 ' •232ile ;^23 

See note on Table 1* , ' 

^ - \ . • . ■ 

< Discussion 
-This investigation supports the lasting effectiveness of a'daily^ 
classroont-based sequential teaching approach for the early prevent ion,jof 
'learning problems. Potential SUD kindergarteners who participated in the 
MECCi^ task analysis program have signif icantly- higher levels of readiness 
achievement than do comparable kindergarteners \Aio did noti participate in 
the program. Although not presented in detail in this paper, these find- 
ings were upheld by similar results for a second year of kindergarteners 
(Lehtnan, Rothenberg, & Uackman, 1977). . Also, earlier research suggested 
that SLD kindergarteners receiving the MECCA task ^'alysis approach within * 
^e regular classroom benefit more than those receiving' an' alternate 
referral, diagnostic ,battery, and planning and placement team prescription 
approach (Lehman & Rothenberg-, 1974). By providing appropriate intervention 
for children w^th potential ^learning pijoblems at the start of kindergarten, 
there should be less need for remedial tech^lqu^s in later grades.- 

Another Important implication of. the findings is the efficacy -of collab- 
oration betweax classroom teachers and special educators in individualizing 



instxiictioQ £o^ children with potential SLD ^^^lems^ These ongoing training 
moA learning proice^es effect* changes classroom teaching behavior which . 
ultimately are reflected in improved instructional strategies and procedures 
for all children in the classroom. 
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